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FOREWORD 


Pennsylvania  History  in  Outline  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  pamphlets  designed  to  promote  the  use  of 
Pennsylvania  history  as  a means  of  inspiration,  en- 
couragement and  stimulation  to  patriotic  effort  in  this 
present  war  for  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 
This  pamphlet  contains  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  in  outline  form,  as  well 
as  suggestions  of  topics  for  development  in  special 
programs  by  historical  societies,  clubs,  and  schools. 
The  Commission  hopes  that  this  may  be  a useful  aid 
in  recalling  Pennsylvania’s  great  achievements  in  the 
past  as  a lesson  and  example  to  her  people  today. 


Ross  Pier  Wright, 


Chairman. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY  IN  OUTLINE 


This  general  outline  of  the  history  of  our  State  will 

be  helpful  to  those  who  desire  to  organize  a series  of  compre- 
hensive programs  dealing  with  this  subject.  Any  period  or  any 
phase  of  its  history  may  be  studied  as  intensively  as  desired.  The  bibli- 
ography, in  the  companion  pamphlet  on  WJiat  to  Read  About  Pennsyl- 
vania, should  be  utilized  in  securing  sources  of  information  to  develop 
the  outline. 

PROVINCIAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  1609-1776.^ 

1.  Early  Dutch  explorations  and  settlements  on  the  Delaware 

The  Dutch  were  the  first  Europeans  to  explore  in  the  present 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  and  their  navigators  included  Henry  Hud- 
son, Cornells  Hendricksen  and  Cornells  Jacobsen.  Their  interest 
was  mainly  in  the  fur  trade. 

11.  Swedish  Colonization  and  the  Dutch  Conflict 

The  Swedish  settlements  were  of  more  consequence  and  began 
with  the  expedition  of  1637-38  which  occupied  the  site  of  present 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  1643  a capital  was  established  at  Tin- 
icum  under  Johan  Printz  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State. 
This  site  is  now  a State  Park.  In  1655  the  Dutch  captured  control 
of  New  Sweden  and  ruled  the  colony  until  1664. 

III.  Rule  of  the  Duke  of  York 

From  1664,  when  the  English  captured  the  Dutch  possessions, 
to  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  William  Penn,  administration 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

IV.  The  Founding  of  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Pennsylvania  history  began  in  a real  sense  with  the  granting 
of  a charter  to  William  Penn  by  Charles  II  on  March  4,  1681. 
The  boundaries  were  described  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
proprietor  outlined.  The  province  was  named  by  the  king  “Pen- 
silvania”  and  is  so  written  in  the  original  charter. 

2.  Penn  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1682  on  the  Welcome  and 
took  formal  possession  of  his  province  at  New  Castle.  At  Upland 

^ The  aboriginal  history  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  added  by  those  who  desire  to 
study  the  Indian  population  and  its  habits  and  customs. 
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(Chester)  he  set  foot  on  present  Pennsylvania  soil  October  29. 
A general  assembly  of  freeholders  was  convened  at  Chester  De- 
cember 4,  and  the  lower  counties  united  with  Pennsylvania,  a 
naturalization  act  adopted,  and  the  Great  Lazv  enacted  December  7. 
This  humanitarian  and  democratic  code  of  laws  became  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  the  government.  Penn  had  drawn  up  in  Eng- 
land a sort  of  constitution  known  as  the  First  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment. The  second  Assembly  in  1683  reviewed  and  amended  it  in 
cooperation  with  the  Proprietor,  as  well  as  some  provisions  of  the 
Great  Lam.  This  Second  Frame  of  Government  became  the  con- 
stitution of  the  province.  Peaceful  treaties  with  the  Indians  were 
concluded  and  land  purchases  arranged  setting  a new  standard 
in  white  relations  with  the  red  men.  By  the  time  of  Penn's  re- 
turn to  England  in  late  1684,  the  foundations  of  the  Quaker 
Commonwealth  were  well  established. 

Growth  and  Expanding  Democracy 

Pennsylvania  began  as  a “Holy  Experiment"  with  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  tolerance  as  its  foundation  stones.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1684  to  the  Revolution  the  province  expanded 
into  the  interior  in  terms  of  settlement  and  experienced  a re- 
markable growth  in  population  and  wealth.  A consistent  expan- 
sion of  democratic  institutions  and  ideas  paved  the  way  for  lead- 
ership in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Major  developments  of 
the  period  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  Constitutional  Development 

The  course  of  Pennsylvania’s  political  history  was  not  smooth 
during  the  provincial  era.  It  would  have  been  smoother  had  the 
great  Proprietor  been  free  to  have  spent  more  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  devote  more  time  to  its  government.  In  1692,  as  a result 
of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  overthrowing  the  Stuarts, 
Penn  was  deprived  of  control  of  the  province  until  1694.  In  1696 
a more  liberal  constitution  was  placed  in  force  known  as  Mark- 
ham’s Frame  and  until  1701  it  became  the  basis  of  a more  popular 
influence  in  the  government.  In  December,  1699,  the  Proprietor 
was  able  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  and  October  28,  1701,  the 
Charter  of  Privileges  was  adopted  which  remained  the  basic  law 
of  the  province  until  1776.  Former  democratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment were  retained  and  expanded  resulting  in  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  liberal  and  democratic  colonial  governments  of  the 


times.  The  death  of  Penn,  July  30,  1718,  brought  to  an  end  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  great  Quaker  leader. 

2.  The  Peopling  of  Pennsylvania 

a.  The  liberality  and  tolerance  of  the  Quaker  government 
attracted  thousands  of  immigrants  to  Pennsylvania  in  search  of 
freedom  from  political  and  religious  intolerance  and  economic 
opportunity.  English  Quakers  remained  the  dominant  element 
and  settled  heavily  in  the  southeastern  counties  which  shortly  lost 
frontier  characteristics  and  became  the  center  for  a thriving  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  life.  Philadelphia  shortly  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  a center  of  intellectual 
and  commercial  life. 

b.  Thousands  of  Germans  were  also  attracted  to  the  colony 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  they  comprised  fully  one-third 
the  population  numbering  about  100,000.  The  expansion  of  Ger- 
man immigration  was  great  after  1727  and  came  largely  from  the 
Rhine  country,  motivated  by  the  desire  for  religious  and  political 
freedom.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  settled  most  heavily  in  the 
interior  counties  of  Northampton,  Berks,  Lancaster  and  neigh- 
boring areas.  Their  skill  and  industry  transformed  the  early  fron- 
tier into  a rich  farming  country  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
expanding  well-being  of  the  province.  The  new  interior  counties 
were  organized  as  a result  of  this  expansion  of  settlement. 

c.  The  third  predominant  racial  strain  was  the  Scotch-Irish 
who  became  an  important  factor  after  about  1728,  and  the  tide  of 
their  immigration  was  strong  before  the  Revolution.  These  hardy 
people  were  frontiersmen  and  pushed  first  into  the  Cumberland 
valley  region  and  then  farther  west  into  central  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania. The  more  western  counties  organized  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olution were  a tribute  to  their  expansive  force.  They  numbered 
about  70,000  at  the  end  of  the  provincial  era. 

d.  The  Welsh,  French  Huguenots,  Irish,  Dutch  and  Swedes 
as  well  as  other  races,  contributed  to  the  development  of  Penn- 
sylvania though  in  smaller  numbers. 

3.  Economic  and  Social  Developments 

a.  Agriculture 

Pennsylvania  ranked  from  the  beginning  as  a leading  agricul- 
tural area  and  produced  surpluses  for  export,  adding  to  its  wealth 
as  a colony.  By  the  1750’s  an  exceptionally  prosperous  farming 
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area  had  been  developed  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  with 
the  expansion  of  settlement,  this  spread  into  south-central  regions 
by  the  Revolution.  Implements  and  methods  were  crude,  but  the 
common  ones  of  the  day.  Wheat  and  corn  were  leading  crops, 
though  rye,  hemp  and  flax  were  important.  The  colony  excelled 
in  its  livestock.  Markets  and  fairs  became  an  early  institution 
and  interest  in  scientific  agriculture  was  evident  by  the  Revolution. 

b.  Manufacturing 

The  natural  resources  of  the  colony  were  abundant  and  an  early 
industrial  life  developed  in  the  form  of  arts  and  crafts  as  well  as 
home  manufactures.  Saw  and  grist  mills  were  usually  the  first 
industries  in  any  area.  Textile  products  were  prepared  mainly 
in  the  home,  though  the  beginnings  of  factory  production  are 
noticeable.  Shipbuilding  became  a valuable  industry  on  the  Del- 
aware. The  colony  early  became  important  in  iron  manufacture 
with  many  furnaces  and  forges  as  well  as  related  products  in 
finished  form.  Tanning  was  an  early  industry.  The  colony  as- 
sumed importance  in  printing  and  publishing  and  related  to  it 
was  papermaking,  the  first  mill  being  erected  in  Pennsylvania  by 
William  Rittenhouse. 

c.  Commerce  and  Transportation 

The  rivers  were  important  as  early  arteries  of  commerce  and 
the  colony  early  developed  roads  in  the  southeastern  area  though 
transportation  by  this  means  into  the  interior  was  limited  in  co- 
lonial times.  The  Conestoga  wagon  was  a Pennsylvania  institution 
developed  for  land  travel  and  played  an  important  part  in  ex- 
panding travel  to  the  West.  Stage  coach  lines  reached  into  the 
south-central  region  from  Philadelphia  by  1776. 

The  earliest  trade  in  Pennsylvania  was  that  carried  on  with  the 
Indians  for  furs  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  value.  The  transport 
and  sale  of  farm  products  from  southeastern  points  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  by  water  and  road,  formed  an  important 
business  later.  Philadelphia  early  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centers  in  all  the  colonies  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade, 
and  a commercial  metropolis. 

d.  Cultural  Activity 

Philadelphia  was  known  in  colonial  times  as  the  “Athens  of 
America”  because  of  the  richness  of  its  cultural  and  intellectual 
life,  and  by  1750  had  become  the  intellectual  capital  of  America. 
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The  liberality  of  Penn's  principles  attracted  the  best  minds  to 
the  colony  as  a place  where  freedom  of  expression  obtained.  The 
colony  was  noted  for  the  variety  and  strength  of  its  religious  and 
educational  institutions  and  interests.  The  arts  and  sciences  also 
flourished  and  the  public  buildings  of  Philadelphia  were  the  mar- 
vel of  the  colonies.  Independence  Hall  is  a classic  example.  Many 
of  the  fine  old  mansions  of  colonial  time,  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
still  bear  witness  to  the  richness  of  Pennsylvania  civilization  in 
the  18th  century.  In  the  realm  of  literature,  Pennsylvania  ex- 
celled and  of  course  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a colonial  literateur, 
was  a figure  of  world  importance.  The  newspaper  and  magazine 
flourished  in  friendly  atmosphere  as  did  the  drama,  law  and  med- 
icine. The  number  of  “firsts”  in  these  fields  of  cultural  and 
intellectual  life  in  colonial  times,  w'hich  might  be  credited  to  Penn- 
sylvania, is  large  indeed. 

e.  The  Colonial  Wars 

Every  student  of  history  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  England  was 
forced  to  defend  its  new  empire  against  onslaughts  by  the  French. 
These  culminated  in  the  effort  of  France  to  extend  its  control 
over  the  upper  Ohio  region  and  consolidate  its  claims  in  the  rear 
of  the  seaboard  colonies.  It  was  on  Pennsylvania  soil  that  this 
effort  came  to  a head  with  the  de  Longueuil  and  Celoron  expedi- 
tions, in  1739  and  1749,  and  the  building  of  forts  at  present-day 
Erie  (Presqu’  Isle),  Waterford  (Le  Boeuf),  Franklin  (Venango), 
and  Pittsburgh  (Duquesne)  beginning  in  1753.  The  story  of 
Washington’s  journey  to  warn  the  French  out  of  this  territory  and 
their  refusal  is  an  old  one.  War  came  to  the  colonies  and  the 
Braddock  and  Forbes  expeditions  fought  in  the  Pennsylvania 
wilderness  to  achieve  British  supremacy.  After  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  still  another  battle  was  fought  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania of  significance  in  history.  In  August,  1763,  Colonel  Henry 
Bouquet  defeated  the  Indians  at  Bushy  Run  and  ended  the  last 
threat  to  the  expanding  frontier  in  this  region.  Pennsylvania  was 
a keystone  in  the  defense  of  the  empire  of  which  it  was  then  a 
part. 

VI.  Pennsylvania  on  the  Eve  of  the  Revolution 

From  the  days  of  a tiny  settlement  on  the  Delaware  by  a few 
hundred  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  greeted  William  Penn  upon  his 
arrival  in  1682,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  by  1776  had  grown 
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to  the  third  largest  colony  in  America,  though  next  to  the  last  to 
be  founded.  The  unusual  freedom  and  tolerance  of  its  government 
had  attracted  thousands  of  immigrants  of  diverse  nationality  and 
race  who  sought  security  of  conscience  and  opportunity  for  self- 
advancement. The  original  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and 
Bucks  had  expanded  to  eleven  with  Westmoreland,  erected  in 
1773,  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  colonial  population  had 
reached  300,000  and  frontiers  of  settlement  had  far  outrun  the 
limited  area  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  founding  of  the  colony. 
In  all  phases  of  its  development  it  ranked  as  a leading  province 
and  was  indeed  the  keystone  of  the  colonial  arch. 

Suggested  Special  Program  Topics:  Pennsylvania  Indians,  their 
habitat  and  customs ; geographical  features  influencing  development  of 
Pennsylvania ; early  Dutch  and  Swedish  explorers  and  leaders ; William 
Penn;  Penn’s  theories  of  government;  the  Constitution  of  1701  and  its 
predecessors  as  examples  of  colonial  democracy ; studies  of  the  racial 
groups  and  their  particular  contribution ; agriculture  in  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania; life  on  the  early  Pennsylvania  frontier;  transportation  and 
travel  in  colonial  days;  social  life  in  provincial  Philadelphia;  cultural 
life  in  colonial  Philadelphia;  studies  of  early  art,  medicine,  law  and 
similar  activities;  Benjamin  Franklin;  early  industrial  activities;  lit- 
erary development  in  colonial  times;  the  French  and  Indian  War  in 
Pennsylvania ; educational  development  in  the  colonial  era ; religious 
life ; the  Pennsylvania  German  sects,  their  beliefs  and  customs. 


FOUNDING  A COMMONWEALTH  AND  NATION,  1776-1790 

Pennsylvanians  may  well  take  pride  in  the  dominant  role  played  by 
their  State  in  the  early  development  of  our  American  government.  No 
other  member  of  the  thirteen  colonies  furnished  more  leaders  or  played 
a larger  part  in  establishing  the  setting  for  the  birth  of  our  national 
political  institutions.  At  the  same  time  that  it  was  moulding  its  own 
constitutions,  it  was  providing  leadership  and  a meeting  place  for  those 
concerned  with  establishing  national  unity.  These  events  are  briefly 
outlined  as  a distinctive  epoch  in  Pennsylvania  history  lasting  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  first  Pennsylvania  State  Consti- 
tution in  1776  to  the  development  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787 
and  the  State  Constitution  of  1790,  completing  the  evolutionary  devel- 
opments of  this  period. 
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I.  Pennsylvania  in  the  Revolution 

1.  Continental  Congress  and  Independence 

The  movement  for  independence  came  to  a head  in  the  meetings 
of  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia  at  Carpenter’s  Hall  and 
the  State  House  (Independence  Hall)  culminating  in  the  famous 
Declaration  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  voted.  The 
spirit  of  independence  ran  high  in  the  province  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  spontaneous  declarations  at  Hannastown  and  on  the  Pine  Creek 
by  frontiersmen  against  British  policies.  Throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion, Philadelphia  served  as  the  continental  capital  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  except  for  the  removal  to  Lancaster  and  York 
during  the  British  occupation.  It  was  while  the  Congress  was 
sitting  at  York  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  first  step 
toward  a unified  government,  were  approved  by  that  body. 


2.  Campaigns  in  Pennsylvania 

Some  of  the  most  decisive  campaigns  of  the  war  were  fought  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  British  naturally  considered  Philadelphia  of 
key  importance  and  in  the  summer  of  1777,  invaded  the  State  to 
capture  the  capital.  The  campaigns  at  Brandywine,  Germantown 
and  White  Marsh  were  key  engagements  of  the  period.  Follow- 
ing these,  W ashington  went  into  winter  quarters  at  historic  V alley 
Forge  from  December,  1777,  to  June,  1778.  News  of  the  French 
alliance  and  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  combined  to  release  the  hold 
of  the  enemy  upon  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1778.  The  well- 
known  Sullivan  expedition  of  1779  was  another  decisive  campaign 
conducted  from  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
protecting  the  frontier  from  British  and  Indian  ravages. 

3.  Pennsylvania  leaders 

In  addition  to  eminent  civilian  leaders  such  as  Robert  ^Morris 
and  Haym  Solomon,  who  led  in  financing  the  war,  Benjamin 
Rush,  David  Rittenhouse  and  a host  of  others,  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished such  noteworthy  military  leaders  as  St.  Clair,  “Alad 
Anthony”  Wayne,  Armstrong,  iMiffiin,  and  Brodhead  as  well  as 
others.  The  State  played  a large  part  in  furnishing  weapons  and 
supplies  for  the  Continental  armies  because  of  its  iron  industry. 
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11.  Founding  a Commonwealth 

1.  The  Constitution  of  1776 

In  response  to  the  wish  of  Congress,  Pennsylvania  revolutionary 
leaders  early  proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  State  govern- 
ment. July  11,  1776,  a provincial  convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia for  the  purpose.  Out  of  its  labors  came  one  of  the  most 
liberally  democratic  state  constitutions  originating  in  the  Revo- 
lution. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  1790 

The  excess  of  democratic  zeal  had  somewhat  worn  off  by  the 
late  1780’s  and  out  of  this  reaction  came  a somewhat  more  con- 
servative governmental  structure  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
of  1790.  It  embodied  the  best  principles  of  democratic  thought 
of  that  day. 

III.  Founding  a Nation 

1.  The  Constitutional  Convention 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  collapse  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  through  want  of  central  power  and  internal  weak- 
ness. Out  of  the  need  for  a stronger  government,  came  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Philadelphia,  once  more  demonstrating 
the  natural  leadership  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  logic  of  Philadel- 
phia as  an  American  capital.  Here,  in  already  historic  Indepen- 
dence Flail,  a sturdy  group  of  leaders  evolved  a unified  govern- 
ment which  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  ratified  by  them, 
becoming  the  foundation  of  our  governmental  structure  since  that 
day. 

2.  Leaders 

Pennsylvania  furnished  more  than  a meeting  place,  it  provided 
such  men  as  Franklin,  Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  most 
important  of  all — James  Wilson.  Second  only  to  Madison  of 
Virginia  was  this  Scotch-born  logician  in  his  contributions  to  the 
frame  of  government  in  the  making.  Pennsylvania  was  the  sec- 
ond state  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution. 

Suggested  Special  Program  Topics:  Circumstances  connected  with 
meeting  of  First  Continental  Congress  and  its  work:  Pennsylvania 
leaders  in  the  criticism  of  British  colonial  policy ; Pennsylvania  leaders 
for  independence ; opposition  to  independence  in  Pennsylvania;  fifth 
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columnists  of  revolutionary  days;  the  dark  days  at  Valley  Forge;  Penn- 
sylvania leaders  in  the  Revolution ; the  Sullivan  expedition ; the  fram- 
ing of  the  first  State  Constitution  in  1776;  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1776;  the  Constitution  of  1790,  its  formation  and  character; 
Pennsylvania  leaders  at  the  Constitutional  Convention ; Philadelphia  at 
the  time  of  the  Convention;  James  Wilson  and  the  Constitution;  Penn- 
sylvania’s ratification  of  the  Constitution ; opposition  to  the  Constitution. 


FROAI  REVOLUTION  TO  CIVIL  WAR,  1790-1865 

The  Revolutionary  epoch  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  a close  by 
1790  with  both  Nation  and  State  launched  upon  sound  constitutional 
government.  From  that  date  to  the  outbreak  and  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
Pennsylvania  became  a keystone  in  the  developing  nation.  Important 
events  connected  with  the  War  of  1812  took  place  upon  its  soil  and 
Lake  Erie ; the  State  played  host  to  the  titanic  struggle  at  Gettysburg 
between  Lee  and  Meade.  In  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution,  the 
State  kept  pace  with  the  developing  democracy  of  the  period.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  free  school  system  are  within  the  same  era.  Penn- 
sylvania developed  its  system  of  transportation  by  canal  and  railroad 
and  established  the  foundations  of  its  industrial  power  before  the  con- 
flict between  the  states  became  an  actuality.  In  this  great  internal  strug- 
gle, Pennsylvania  played  a decisive  role  in  preserving  national  unity. 

I.  Building  a Democratic  State 

1.  Jefifersonian  Democracy  in  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania’s  flrst  Governor  under  the  Constitution  of  1790, 
was  Thomas  Mifflin,  Revolutionary  patriot.  From  1790  to  1800 
Philadelphia  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
was  influential  in  determing  national  political  development.  The 
State  was  early  a strong  supporter  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
later  changing  to  endorsement  of  Jeffersonian  principles.  Serving 
from  1790  to  1799,  IMifflin  was  followed  as  Governor  by  Thomas 
IMcKean  to  1808,  when  Simon  Snyder,  of  Selinsgrove,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  position  serving  likewise  for  three  terms,  reflecting 
the  growing  democratic  tendency  in  the  political  development  of 
the  State.  Snyder  was  the  first  commoner  to  head  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  reflected  the  gradual  weakening  of  a 
more  aristocratic  political  control. 
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2.  Defending  Democracy  and  Promoting  Unity. 

From  1791  to  1795  Pennsylvania  provided  a testing  ground 
of  the  new  national  unity  during  the  so-called  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  threat  to  a unified  democracy 
was  suppressed  by  an  army  assembled  at  Carlisle  and  Fort  Cum- 
berland and  headed  by  Washington  himself.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  Pennsylvania  contributed  such  leaders  as  General  Jacob 
Brown  and  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.  Stephen  Girard,  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Alexander  Dallas  organized  the  national  finances 
for  the  war  and  Gallatin  served  as  peace  commissioner  at  Ghent. 
Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry’s  fleet,  which  won  the  naval  en- 
gagement on  Lake  Erie  in  1813,  was  built  at  Erie  by  Captain 
Daniel  Dobbins,  a native  Pennsylvanian.  The  engagement  was 
a decisive  one  and  made  possible  the  protection  of  the  country 
from  invasion  from  the  northwest. 

3.  Jacksonian  Democracy  and  a New  State  Constitution 

The  trend  toward  more  popular  government  was  continued 
under  Governors  William  Findlay,  Joseph  Heister,  J.  Andrew 
Shulze,  George  Wolf,  and  Joseph  Ritner.  The  Free  School  Act 
of  1834  reflected  the  democratic  trend  in  education.  In  1837  a 
convention  met  to  revise  the  State’s  fundamental  law  resulting 
in  the  Constitution  of  1838.  The  new  frame  of  government 
lessened  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  and  increased  the 
number  of  elective  offices  as  well  as  shortening  the  tenure  of 
office  holders.  At  the  same  time  the  suffrage  was  expanded  to 
include  all  male  white  citizens.  The  people  were  given  a greater 
voice  and  protected  from  abuse  of  power. 

4.  Problems  of  Unity 

David  R.  Porter  was  the  first  Governor  under  the  new  consti- 
tution and  was  followed  by  Francis  R.  Shunk,  William  F.  John- 
ston, William  Bigler,  James  Pollock,  and  William  F.  Packer  to 
1860,  when  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  became  the  great  “War  Gov- 
ernor.’’ The  political  controversy  which  preceded  the  Civil  War, 
was  reflected  in  Pennsylvania  in  an  increasing  tendency  to  sup- 
port men,  parties  and  measures  promoting  nationalism.  In  Con- 
gress, men  like  David  Wilmot  and  Galusha  Grow  typified  the 
national  statesmanship  of  Pennsylvania,  while  the  State  gave 
the  nation  its  only  President,  James  Buchanan,  on  the  eve  of 
civil  strife.  The  Whig  party  found  strong  support  in  the  State 
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and  in  1860  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  endorsed  the  national 
Republican  party  as  opposed  to  the  supporters  of  compromise  or 
secession. 

5.  Pennsylvania  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement 

While  the  slavery  issue  did  not  become  an  acute  national  issue 
until  1820,  the  Quakers  were  the  first  group  to  express  organized 
opposition  to  the  institution  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  David 
Wilmot,  of  Bradford  County,  became  a national  figure  through 
his  presentation  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  opposing  slavery  exten- 
sion in  1846.  Wilmot’s  action  had  behind  it  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  In  1847,  the  State  forbade 
the  use  of  its  jails  to  detain  fugitive  negroes  and  the  underground 
railroad  perhaps  originated  in  the  State.  Anna  Dickinson, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Ann  Preston  and  Jane  Swisshelm  were  among 
Pennsylvania  women  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  an  uncompromising  foe  of  slavery. 

II.  Developing  Economic  Power 

1.  Agricultural  Developments 

While  the  rise  of  industry  and  the  utilization  of  new  mineral 
resources  provided  significant  shifts  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
State,  Pennsylvania  remained  essentially  a community  of  farmers 
and  small  townsmen  during  this  three-quarters  of  a century.  The 
prosperous  farms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  the  south  and 
central  counties  were  a bulwark  of  this  prosperity.  The  settle- 
ment and  development  of  northern  and  western  Pennsylvania 
was  primarily  an  agricultural  process.  Cereals  and  livestock  con- 
tinued to  be  the  mainstays  of  the  farmer.  The  extensive  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  societies  and  the  fair  resulted  in  great  im- 
provement in  methods.  The  State  was  a leader  also  in  developing 
new  types  of  farm  machinery  and  applying  it  to  better  farming. 
Pennsylvania  was  rated  as  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  states 
of  the  nation  during  these  years. 

2.  Improving  Travelways 

a.  Turnpikes 

No  single  factor,  perhaps,  contributed  more  importantly  to  in- 
creased political  unity  and  economic  change  during  the  period. 
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than  the  rapid  revolutionizing  of  the  State’s  transportation  sys- 
tem. From  1790  to  about  1840,  there  was  a great  era  of  turnpike 
road  building  and  the  first  improvement  of  this  type  in  the  nation 
was  the  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  turnpike  begun  in  1792.  By 
1832,  the  State  led  the  nation  in  improved  road  building,  having 
built  over  3,000  miles.  Pennsylvania  contributed  the  Conestoga 
wagon  to  the  national  transportation  system  and  the  Cumberland 
Road  touching  southwestern  Pennsylvania  was  a main  western 
highway. 

b.  Canals  and  Rivers 

From  early  days,  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  furnished  an  im- 
portant travelway,  particularly  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  The 
steamboat  originated  with  experiments  by  John  Fitch  in  1787-90, 
while  Robert  Fulton  established  it  as  a permanent  transport 
medium.  Steamboat  navigation  began  at  Pittsburgh  in  1811  and 
played  an  important  part  in  transportation  on  the  Ohio,  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela.  The  keel  boat  and  flatboat  on  the 
“western  waters’’  were  indispensable  in  the  development  of  the 
West  following  the  War  of  1812.  The  canal  began  to  supplement 
natural  waterways  at  an  early  date  and  canals  to  supplement  the 
use  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  were  chartered  before  1815. 
The  Lehigh  canal  was  completed  in  1838.  The  State  Works  of 
Pennsylvania  added  to  the  privately  constructed  canal  system  and 
steps  to  connect  the  east  and  west  were  begun  about  1825  and 
completed  in  1834.  By  1840  the  State  was  possessed  of  a network 
of  canals,  though  their  importance  began  to  decline  in  a few 
decades  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

c.  The  Coming  of  the  Iron  Horse 

Pennsylvania’s  role  in  railway  development  was  no  less  impor- 
tant and  again  it  pioneered.  Early  coal  railroads  were  built  shortly 
after  1800  in  the  anthracite  area  though  they  were  not  for  public 
use.  After  1830,  railroad  lines  began  to  develop  out  of  Philadel- 
phia and  by  1834  over  300  miles  were  constructed,  about  a quarter 
of  the  national  total.  By  1860,  mileage  had  increased  to  2,598 
and  the  Reading,  Lehigh  and  Pennsylvania  systems  were  devel- 
oped. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  chartered  in  1846,  reached 
Pittsburgh  in  1852  and  became  one  of  the  important  contributions 
to  national  unity  resultiirg  from  transportation  and  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  Civil  War.  The  State  furnished  several  out- 
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standing  leaders  in  railway  development  and  engineering,  includ- 
ing Alexander  Cassatt;  John  A.  Roebling,  who  surveyed  the  route 
of  the  Pennsylvania ; Thomas  Scott  and  others. 

3.  Beginnings  of  a ^Mineral  Empire 

W'hile  much  has  been  made  in  our  history  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  the  importance  of  this  event  during  this  era 
was  far  overshadowed  by  the  series  of  contributions  to  national 
economy  forthcoming  from  discovery  and  development  of  Penn- 
sylvania mineral  resources.  Cornwall  furnished  a rich  store  of 
iron  ore  from  colonial  times  and  supplies  of  ore  were  also  found 
in  many  other  sections  of  southeastern  and  central  Pennsylvania 
where  the  charcoal  iron  industry  flourished.  While  discovered 
much  earlier,  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  began  after  1820  with  the 
organization  of  commercial  mining  companies  and  by  1860  several 
million  tons  were  produced.  The  use  of  bituminous  coal  developed 
during  the  same  period  though  production  was  less  than  half  that 
of  anthracite.  The  drilling  of  the  first  oil  well  at  Titusville  by 
“Colonel”  Drake  in  August,  1859,  must  be  regarded  as  a major 
event,  though  its  use  was  little  developed  during  the  era.  The 
use  of  coke  as  a fuel  began  about  1841,  though  its  full  use  came 
after  the  War.  The  importance  of  these  new  mineral  resources 
in  establishing  the  foundations  of  American  industrial  greatness 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

4.  An  Industrial  Revolution 

In  1790,  Pennsylvania  was  still  characterized  mainly  by  the 
domestic  system  of  manufactures  in  the  home.  By  1865,  the 
factory  system  was  well  established  and  the  foundations  of  the 
State’s  industrial  preeminence  were  well  laid.  The  change  began 
to  be  marked  after  1840.  The  textile  industry  was  first  to  feel 
the  shift  to  machinery  and  factory  production  and  the  State 
assumed  an  early  importance  in  this  field  along  with  New  England. 
By  1860,  there  were  over  200  textile  mills.  Pennsylvania’s  most 
outstanding  industrial  achievements,  however,  were  in  iron  and 
steel.  Its  production  of  iron  became  outstanding  even  in  colonial 
times  and  the  charcoal  furnaces  of  the  State  spread  into  the  Ju- 
niata and  western  region  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  19th 
century.  Foundries,  rolling  mills  and  machine  shops  developed 
rapidly  after  about  1840  and  by  the  Civil  War  the  State  rolled 
about  half  the  nation’s  iron.  The  iron  industry  aided  the  develop- 
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meat  of  the  railroad  age  through  furnishing  rails  and  locomotives. 
The  Baldwin  Works  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1842.  The 
Bethlehem  Company  was  organized  in  1862;  the  Cambria  Works 
at  Johnstown  date  to  1854  and  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  were  the 
largest  mills  in  the  country.  William  Kelly,  a native  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  Bessemer 
process  of  making  steel.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  State 
played  a major  role  in  the  industrial  strength  which  enabled  the 
North  to  preserve  the  union  under  Lincoln.  The  production  of 
leather,  lumber,  shipbuilding,  and  publishing  were  other  important 
fields  of  enteiprise.  Tobacco  and  paper  manufacture  were  also 
important.  In  man}"  of  these  Pennsylvania  enjoyed  a leadership 
which  has  since  been  lost.  The  location  of  the  State,  its  rich  re- 
sources and  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens  may  be  considered  as 
basic  reasons  for  the  industrial  advance. 

III.  Social  and  Cultural  Progress 

During  the  period  from  1790  to  1865,  Pennsylvania  developed 
with  rapidity  along  the  lines  of  social  democracy  and  progress, 
with  accompanying  expansion  of  education  and  cultural  facilities. 
The  growth  in  population  and  the  final  settlement  of  all  sections 
of  the  State,  the  improvements  in  transportation  and  communica- 
tion and  greater  wealth  were  potent  influences  behind  the  changes 
taking  place  during  those  years. 

1.  Population  and  Settlement 

Pennsylvania  was  hy.no  means  a settled  State  in  1790,  for  large 
areas  of  land  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  were 
undistributed  or  undeveloped.  Many  other  sections  were  not 
highly  populated.  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  developed  rapidly 
after  1800  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  southwestern  and  north- 
central  section.  The  northern  tier  counties  were  the  last  frontier 
and  their  development  was  delayed  until  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  State  continued  to  attract  large  numbers  of  immigrants  with 
Irish  and  German  elements  predominating. 

2.  Pennsylvania  and  the  W est 

One  of  the  vital  contributions  of  the  State  to  national  develop- 
ment during  the  period  was  its  role  in  the  expansion  of  the  West. 
Even  as  a colony,  Pennsylvania  had  furnished  a pathway  to  the 
western  territories  and  this  was  accentuated  during  the  early 
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decades  of  the  Commonwealth.  Pittsburgh  was  indeed  the  “Gate- 
way to  the  West"  and  thousands  of  new  settlers  found  their  way 
from  this  point  down  the  Ohio  and  into  the  ^Mississippi  Valley 
region.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  also  made  a point  of  supply 
for  this  new  empire.  Pennsylvania  turnpikes,  ' canals  and  rail- 
roads were  of  first  importance  as  pathways  for  the  western 
migration. 

3.  The  New  Status  of  Labor 

Quantities  of  new  land  remaining  for  development  made  for  the 
well  being  of  agricultural  labor  as  well  as  workers  in  many  other 
fields  during  the  period.  Opportunities  for  work  at  good  wages 
and  for  self-advancement  were  plentiful.  Wdth  the  development 
of  the  factory  came  the  emergence  of  the  factory  worker  and 
urban  labor.  Pennsylvania  workers  were  among  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  organize  for  their  protection  and  advancement.  The 
Mechanics  Union  of  Trade  Associations  in  Philadelphia,  in  1827, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  This  was  an  im- 
portant development  in  the  movement  for  social  democracy  and 
has  much  to  do  with  influencing  better  educational  legislation. 

4.  Religion. 

The  period  witnessed  significant  developments  in  the  religious 
complexion  of  the  State.  In  numerical  importance,  Quakerism 
declined,  though  possessing  a great  influence  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Commonwealth  which  they  founded.  German 
sectarians  also  became  relatively  less  important  in  numbers 
though  retaining  their  influence  in  the  sections  settled  by  them. 
^Methodism  and  Episcopalianism  increased  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence as  did  Catholicism  toward  the  end  of  the  era.  The  Lutheran 
sect  continued  to  possess  a strong  position  and  Presbyterianism 
was  particularly  powerful  in  western  sections. 

5.  The  Triumph  of  Free  Public  Education 

The  Constitution  of  1790  provided  the  basis  for  a public  sys- 
tem of  education  and  several  acts  were  passed  in  accordance  with 
it  which  endeavored  to  improve  educational  opportunity.  It  was 
not  until  the  famed  Free  School  Act  of  1834,  however,  that  a 
genuinely  public  system  of  schools  was  set  up.  From  that  time 
to  1865  the  number  of  public  schools  more  than  quadrupled  with 
a corresponding  increase  in  numbers  of  pupils.  In  1852,  an  asso- 
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ciation  of  teachers  of  the  State  was  organized  and  five  years  later 
the  Normal  School  Act  was  passed  and  a separate  state  depart- 
ment created  to  care  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools.  These 
must  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  significant  advances  in  social 
democracy  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  era.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  academies  was  another  feature  of  the  educational  prog- 
gress  of  the  time  and  these  institutions  corresponded  to  the  modern 
high  school.  Many  of  them  received  aid  from  public  funds,  in- 
cluding State  aid.  Numerous  private  schools  supplemented  the 
educational  system.  In  1790,  there  were  but  three  institutions  of 
university  or  college  rank  in  the  State.  The  number  increased 
rapidly  thereafter,  aided  by  the  founding  of  denominational  col- 
leges. Pennsylvania  shortly  became  a leading  state  in  tbe  number 
of  its  collegiate  institutions. 

6.  Literature  and  the  Arts 

During  the  early  days  of  our  national  history,  Philadelphia  was 
easily  the  cultural  and  intellectual  capital  of  America,  a position 
which  was  not  seriously  challenged  until  well  toward  the  end  of 
the  period.  The  standard  of  thought  and  culture  established  in  the 
time  of  Franklin  and  typified  by  him  set  the  cultural  and 
social  pattern  for  the  newly  developing  nation.  Philadelphia, 
rather  than  Boston,  was  the  true  “Athens  of  America.”  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  was  the  first  American  novelist  of  distinction 
and  the  first  genuinely  professional  literary  figure  in  America. 
Joseph  Hopkinson  of  Hail  Columbia  fame  was  another  notable 
Pennsylvanian.  Philadelphia  was  a center  for  development  of  the 
American  literary  magazine  and  was  the  home  of  famous  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book.  Graham’s  Magazine  was  another  famous  publica- 
tion. The  American  opera  began  in  Philadelphia  and  Stephen 
Foster,  born  at  Pittsburgh  and  troubadour  of  the  West,  became 
song  writer  for  the  nation.  William  Henry  Fry,  of  Philadelphia, 
composed  what  was  probably  the  first  opera  by  an  American 
composer,  Leonora.  Philadelphia  was  also  the  theatrical  capital 
of  America  prior  to  about  1830.  Edwin  Forrest  and  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson had  established  the  foundations  of  national  reputations  as 
actors  by  1865,  as  had  John  Drew  and  Mrs.  Drew.  In  the  archi- 
tectural field,  architects  such  as  Thomas  Walter  and  William 
Strickland  designed  many  notable  buildings,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, which  gave  Pennsylvanians  an  important  role  in  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  era.  In  art,  the  names  of  Rembrandt  Peale, 
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Thomas  Sully  and  others  gave  the  State  a high  place  while  Whl- 
liam  Rush  is  considered  by  most  historians,  as  the  first  American 
sculptor. 

7.  Science  and  Invention 

The  inventive  genius  of  America  played  a major  role  in  its 
development  as  a nation.  The  traditions  of  scientific  and  inventive 
genius  represented  in  the  work  of  men  like  Franklin,  Rittenhouse 
and  Rush,  lived  long  after  1790  in  Pennsylvania.  Genius  for 
industrial  management  and  organization  was  also  notably  evident. 
Alexander  D.  Bache,  one  time  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  contributed  richly  to  meteorological  science  and  to  chem- 
istry. Spencer  Baird,  native  of  Reading,  was  a leader  in  the  na- 
tural sciences  and  one  time  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian.  Charles 
H.  Cramp  had  much  to  do  with  the  management  and  engineering 
behind  the  extensive  development  of  American  shipping.  Daniel 
Draw'baugh  is  still  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone  though  patent  suits  were  later  lost  to  Bell. 
Robert  Fulton,  of  Lancaster  county,  was  inventor  of  the  steam- 
boat, while  William  Kelly,  of  Pittsburgh,  developed  processes  for 
steel  manufacture,  which  probably  antedated  those  of  Bessemer 
in  England.  Philip  Syng  Physick  (1767-1837)  has  been  termed 
the  “father  of  American  surgery”  because  of  his  contributions 
during  an  active  life.  John  A.  Roebling,  who  came  to  America 
in  1839  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  life  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  one  of  the  outstanding  engineers  of  his  time  and 
led  in  the  devolpment  of  steel  wire  rope  and  steel  bridge  design- 
ing, carried  forward  by  his  son,  Washington,  after  his  death  in 
1869.  Joseph  Saxton,  native  of  Fluntingdon,  was  the  father  of 
photography  in  America  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  rifle  and  precision  machinery.  IMathias  Bald- 
win pioneered  in  developing  the  locomotive.  These  men  and  many 
others  had  much  to  do  with  establishing  the  foundations  of  our 
national  well  being. 

IV.  Defending  Our  National  Unity 

During  the  great  crisis  of  Civil  War,  Pennsylvania  played  a 
distinguished  role  in  preserving  the  union  of  the  states  established 
by  the  Constitution  in  1787.  Even  in  that  day,  the  business  of 
conducting  w^ar  was  not  merely  a matter  of  military  operations  nor 
naval  engagements.  War  involved  the  problem  of  resources  and 
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civilian  leadership  as  it  does  today.  In  all  these  fields  of  effort, 
the  Pennsylvania  contribution  to  preserving  our  democratic  unity 
was  of  importance. 

1.  The  Civilian  Front 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  Pennsylvania’s  industrial  de- 
velopment and  engineering  enterprise  played  a large  part  in  the 
growing  power  of  the  northern  states  prior  to  1860.  This  gave 
the  State  an  important  role  in  contributing  to  the  defense  of  the 
imperilled  union.  The  full  industrial  strength  of  the  State  was 
thrown  on  the  side  of  victory  and  unity  and  its  recently  developed 
railroad  system,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  the  agricultural 
wealth  were  all  significant  aids  to  the  strength  ofi  the  northern 
war  eff’ort.  The  shipbuilders  of  Pennsylvania,  led  by  the  famous 
Cramp  yards  of  Philadelphia,  contributed  to  naval  strength  and 
the  marine  supply  system.  Thomas  Scott  was  in  charge  of  tele- 
graph and  railway  communication  services  during  the  War,  while 
Frank  Thomson  was  in  charge  of  troop  transport.  Jay  Cooke 
had  much  to  do  with  the  successful  financing  of  the  struggle,  while 
men  like  Simon  Cameron  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  were  leaders  in 
the  Congress  and  Cabinet. 

2.  Andrew  Curtin,  “War  Governor” 

No  man  made  a greater  impression  upon  the  national  conscious- 
ness as  a state  governor  during  the  Civil  War  than  Pennsylvania’s 
Governor  Curtin.  A strenuous  leader,  his  energetic  direction  of 
Pennsylvania’s  full  contribution  of  its  resources  to  the  war  effort 
made  him  a tower  of  strength.  From  the  first  he  denied  the  right 
of  secession  in  his  inaugural;  while  on  January  24,  1861,  the 
Assembly  pledged  the  “faith  and  power  of  Pennsylvania”  to  de- 
fending the  union.  In  May  of  the  same  year  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  was  authorized  l)y  the  Assembly  and  dispatched  for  the 
defense  of  Washington.  In  September,  1862,  Governor  Curtin 
called  a conference  at  Altoona,  of  the  governors  of  the  northern 
states  and  a pledge  of  support  to  the  administration  of  Lincoln 
was  forthcoming,  which  strengthened  the  President  at  a critical 
time. 

3.  Men  and  Leaders  in  the  Armed  Forces 

Exclusive  of  the  militia  and  marines,  Pennsylvania  contributed 
362,284  troops  for  the  Union  Army  and  over  14,000  men  to  the 
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Navy.  Camp  Curtin  at  Harrisburg  was  one  of  the  great  troop 
concentration  centers  of  the  War.  Lincoln's  call  for  fourteen 
regiments  of  volunteers  was  answered  by  twenty-five.  To  naval 
leadership,  the  State  furnished  Admiral  David  Porter,  who  opened 
the  Mississippi,  and  three  Rear-Admirals,  Stewart,  Dahlgren  and 
Godon.  Army  leaders  were  both  numerous  and  able,  including 
some  of  the  outstanding  officers  of  the  Civil  War,  such  as  IMc- 
Clelland,  Meade,  Reynolds,  Hancock,  and  McClure. 

4.  Turning  the  Tide  at  Gettysburg 

Lee’s  invasion  of  the  North  and  his  defeat  at  Gettysburg  are 
regarded  by  military  historians  as  the  turning  point  of  the  strug- 
gle to  save  the  union.  On  those  critical  days  of  early  July,  1863, 
it  seemed  that  the  Union  was  at  an  end ; with  the  retirement  of 
Lee  in  defeat,  it  was  clear  that  it  was  safe.  Not  only  was  the 
battle  fought  on  Pennsylvania  soil  and  its  memory  hallowed  by 
the  Lincoln  dedication  and  the  present  National  Military  Park, 
but  nearly  one-third  of  General  Meade’s  army  was  made  up  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  and  the  General,  together  with  Hancock, 
was  himself  a Pennsylvanian.  Governor  Curtin  took  the  initiative 
in  establishing  the  battlefield  as  a memorial  park. 

Suggested  Special  Program  Topics:  Thomas  Mifflin,  First  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ; Governor  McKean  ; Governor  Simon 
Snyder;  Governor  George  Wolf;  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and  its 
Suppression ; Stephen  Girard,  Financier  of  the  War  of  1812 ; Albert 
Gallatin;  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie;  the  Free  School  Fight  and  the  Act 
of  1834;  Galusha  Grow  and  the  Homestead  Act;  David  Wilmot ; James 
Buchanan  and  his  Administration;  the  Election  of  1860  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ; Anna  Dickinson  and  Lucretia  Mott,  Opponents  of  Slavery ; the 
Underground  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania ; the  Quaker  Protest  Against 
Slavery;  Thaddeus  Stevens;  the  Agricultural  Society  and  Fair  in  Penn- 
sylvania: Agricultural  Changes,  1790-1860;  Turnpikes  and  Stage- 
coach Lines ; the  Conestoga  Wagon ; the  Cumberland  Road  and  its  In- 
fluence; Traffic  on  Pennsylvania  Rivers;  Steamboating  on  the  Ohio; 
Pittsburgh,  Gateway  to  the  West;  the  Canals  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
Allegheny  Portage  Railroad ; Early  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania ; the 
Beginnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Cornwall  Eurnace;  the 
Charcoal  Industry  in  Pennsylvania ; Drake’s  Well ; Early  Develop- 
ments in  the  Anthracite  Industry;  Industrial  Changes,  1790-1860;  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Steel  Industry;  William  Kelly;  William  Scott;  Penn- 
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sylvania  Industry  on  the  Eve  of  the  Civil  War;  The  Peopling  of  Penn- 
sylvania After  1790;  Pennsylvania  and  the  Westward  Movement; 
Conditions  of  Labor,  1790  to  1860;  Early  Labor  Organization; 
Religion  in  Pennsylvania,  1790-1860;  Educational  Progress  After 
1834;  Early  Pennsylvania  Colleges  and  Universities;  Philadelphia  as 
the  Social  and  Cultural  Capital  of  America,  1790-1830;  Pennsylvania 
in  Literature,  1790-1860;  Pennsylvania  Artists;  Pennsylvania  Musi- 
cians; Stephen  Foster;  Charles  Brockden  Brown;  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book; 
Joseph  Jefferson;  Pennsylvania  Architects,  1790-1860;  Inventors  and 
Scientists  of  Pennsylvania,  1790-1860;  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Leaders 
of  Early  Days;  Robert  Fulton;  Governor  Curtin;  The  War  Governors’ 
Conference  at  Altoona ; General  McClellan  and  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac ; General  George  Gordon  Meade ; the  Pennsylvania  Reserves ; 
Effects  of  the  Civil  War  Upon  Economic  and  Social  Life ; Pennsylvania 
Leaders  in  the  Civil  War;  Pennsylvania’s  Contribution  to  Winning  the 
Civil  War  and  Preserving  the  Union;  Thaddeus  Stevens  as  a War 
Leader;  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 


FROM  CIVIL  WAR  TO  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR, 

1865-1942 

The  Civil  War  marked  an  epoch  in  national  history  in  that  it  settled 
once  and  for  all  the  issue  of  nationalism  versus  state  sovereignty.  It 
gave  further  impetus  to  significant  economic  and  social  changes  which 
were  already  under  way  and  paved  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  a 
strong  and  powerful  democratic  nation,  destined  to  play  a large  role 
in  world  affairs.  In  no  state,  perhaps,  were  the  changes,  the  progress 
and  the  problems  of  this  era  better  reflected  than  Pennsylvania.  The 
industrial  expansion  underway  in  1860,  continued  unabated  until  the 
State  emerged  as  second  in  wealth  and  population  among  the  states  of 
the  Union.  The  processes  of  political  and  social  democracy  continued 
to  develop  and  the  cultural  and  intellectual  position  of  the  State  re- 
mained at  a high  place.  In  terms  of  leadership  by  Pennsylvania  in  every 
phase  of  national  endeavor,  the  State  ranked  high.  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued, as  always,  to  be  a Keystone  of  Democracy. 

I.  The  Political  State 

1.  Pennsylvania  and  National  Politics 

While  the  State  did  not  produce  another  President,  it  is  a com- 
mon mistake  to  regard  Pennsylvania  as  playing  an  unimportant 
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role  in  national  political  affairs  during  this  period  of  its  history. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  was  one  of  the  strong  figures  of  the  Recon- 
struction era.  Political  leaders  in  both  major  parties  of  the  calibre 
of  Samuel  Randall,  William  Harrity,  INfathews  S.  Quay,  and 
Boise  Penrose,  exerted  great  influence  in  their  time,  as  did  many 
other  Pennsylvanians.  The  State  furnished  a large  number  of 
leaders  as  well  in  minor  party  movements.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing party  leaders  of  the  post  Civil  War  period,  James  G.  Blaine, 
was  a Pennsylvania  by  birth  and  education.  Many  were  the  men 
the  State  gave  to  key  Cabinet  posts  in  administrations  of  both 
parties,  including  Wayne  MacV eagh  as  an  Attorney-General 
under  Cleveland,  Philander  Knox,  Attorney-General  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  William  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  Wilson.  Warren  G.  Harding’s  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  who  continued  to  serve 
under  Calvin  Coolidge  and  later  became  Ambassador  to  England. 
The  present  Secretary  of  Interior,  Harold  Ickes,  is  a Pennsyl- 
vanian as  is  Attorney-General  Biddle. 

2.  An  Evolving  State  Government 

In  1873,  the  State  adopted  another  new  Constitution  which  has 
served  us  to  the  present  time.  Again  the  change  was  the  result 
of  the  national  trend  toward  greater  democratic  control  by  the 
people  and  a lessening  of  either  legislative,  executive  or  judicial 
dominance  over  any  other  branch  of  government  or  the  body  pol- 
itic. John  W.  Geary,  John  E.  Hartranft,  and  Henry  IM.  Hoyt 
occupied  the  governorship  from  1867  to  1883  when  Robert  E. 
Pattison  was  elected  on  a ticket  of  political  reform  and  re-elected 
in  1891.  The  State  was  ably  served  thereafter,  by  such  outstand- 
ing men  as  James  A.  Beaver,  John  K.  Tener  and  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  William  Sproul,  and  John  S.  Eisher.  Following  the 
World  War  I,  a progressive  movement  developed  under  Gifford 
Pinchot,  who  served  two  terms  as  Governor.  The  high  point  of 
the  New  Deal  era  was  reflected  by  the  election  of  George  H.  Earle 
as  Governor  in  1934.  The  present  incumbent  is  Arthur  H.  James. 
In  general,  the  period  was  not  one  of  great  moment  politically. 
The  State  was  progressing  economically  and  not  convulsed  by 
serious  political  struggles.  A trend  toward  democratic  govern- 
ment designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes  is  noticeable. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  State  has  been  noteworthy  for  effltiency 
and  economy  in  state  government.  Neither  has  Pennsylvania 
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been  laggard  in  adopting  progressive  social  legislation  or  in  im- 
proving its  educational  system. 

3.  Helping  Make  America  a World  Power 

A development  of  great  importance  in  our  national  histcTy  after 
1865  was  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a world  and 
imperial  power.  The  Spanish-American  War  played  a part  in 
this  and  the  participation  of  our  country  in  World  War  I was  in 
many  respects  a result  of  a sense  of  increased  world  responsibility 
for  advancing  democracy.  Pennsylvania  played  a role  of  no  mean 
significance  in  these  events. 

a.  The  Spanish-American  War 

In  this  struggle,  which  began  essentially  out  of  the  American 
demand  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  Spanish  despotism, 
Pennsylvanians  were  active.  The  call  of  President  McKinley  for 
volunteers  was  met  with  enthusiasm.  Pennsylvanians  active  as 
military  leaders  included  Abraham  K.  Arnold  and  Brigadier- 
General  James  Bell.  General  Peyton  March  served  as  a military 
governor  of  captured  dependencies  while  General  Brooke,  a native 
of  Pottsville,  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  Cuba  and  arranged 
for  the  Porto  Rican  cession. 

b.  World  War  I 

Pennsylvania's  resources  and  man  power  were  of  great  value 
to  the  war  effort  of  1917-18.  The  shipyards  of  Philadelphia  and 
Chester  were  decisive  in  maintaining  necessary  maritime  power. 
The  mills  and  factories  provided  a large  part  of  the  war  materials 
for  the  nation.  Nearly  3,000  separate  firms  held  contracts  for 
war  supplies  of  various  types.  The  citizens  of  the  State  subscribed 
to  nearly  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  and  other  bonds  and 
paid  well  over  one  billion  in  Federal  taxes  for  war  purposes. 
Millions  were  contributed  to  welfare  groups.  Civilian  resources 
were  organized  through  a State  Defense  Council  with  local  affi- 
liates. Pennsylvania  furnished  nearly  half  a million  men  for  the 
armed  forces  and  the  28th  or  Rainbow  Division  won  especial 
distinction.  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  a native  of  Lewisburg,  was 
appointed  chief-of-stafif  in  1917,  a member  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council,  and  the  American  Peace  Commission.  General  Peyton 
C.  March  of  Easton  was  another  outstanding  leader.  Admiral 
William  S.  Sims,  a Pennsylvanian,  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  was  in  charge  of  American  naval  operations. 
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II.  Farm,  Mine  and  Factory 

1.  Pennsylvania  as  an  Agricultural  State 

While  the  number  of  farms  and  farmers  has  declined  rapidly 
in  the  more  recent  history  of  the  State,  it  is  a mistake  to  disre- 
gard the  role  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania’s  economic  system. 
Despite  the  steady  rise  of  cities  and  large  towns,  large  sections 
of  the  State  are  still  rural  and  the  majority  of  its  counties  are 
mainly  devoted  to  farming.  The  State  has  constantly  improved 
its  agriculture  as  a result  of  the  continued  development  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  societies  and  the  agricultural  fair  with  its 
educational  program.  In  recent  years  the  development  of  the 
extension  services  of  the  School  of  xA.griculture  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  has  played  a distinctive  role  in  improving 
agricultural  methods  and  practices.  In  1876,  the  State  established 
a State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  shortly  became  a department 
which  now  has  six  bureaus  devoted  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State.  The  extensive  development  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  schools  and  research  at  the  State  College  have  contril)uted 
to  advancement.  Beginning  with  the  dairymen  in  1874,  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  interests  are  organized  in  state  associations  for 
self  improvement  and  promotion  of  their  interests.  Pennsylvania 
is  still  a leading  agricultural  state,  ranking  thirteenth  in  cash  in- 
come from  crops  and  livestock.  It  is  second  in  farm  population 
and  Federal  benefits  for  agricultural  extension  and  education. 
Many  shifts  in  types  of  agricultural  production  and  in  the  centers 
of  cultivation  have  taken  place  since  1865. 

2.  Pennsylvania’s  Mineral  Kingdom 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  had  hardly  been  touched  by 
1865.  Their  development  and  utilization  proceeded  rapidly  there- 
after. In  1860,  anthracite  production  was  less  than  9,000  tons 
and  today  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000,  having  reached 
higher  peaks  prior  to  1942.  While  competition  from  other  fuels 
has  been  marked  in  recent  years,  in  turn  anthracite  is  developing 
new  uses  and  it  still  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  single 
mineral  resources  of  the  nation.  The  use  of  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  in  connection  with  the  steel  industry  resulted  in  a spectacular 
expansion  of  this  industry,  concentrated  largely  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  a small  number  of  north  central  counties.  In  1860, 
production  was  less  than  3,000,000  tons,  but  today  it  is  in  excess 
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of  100,000.  Many  by-products,  developed  through  research,  add 
to  its  present-day  importance.  Commercial  production  of  petrol- 
eum began  in  Pennsylvania  and  for  some  time  the  State  was  a 
leading  producer.  Today  its  output  has  been  far  exceeded  by 
fields  in  the  Gulf  states  and  elsewhere,  but  the  quality  of  Penn- 
sylvania crude  is  still  supreme.  The  use  of  Pennsylvania  oil  as 
a lubricant  is  one  of  the  decisive  contributions  of  the  State  to 
national  defense  today.  McKean  county  is  the  center  of  produc- 
tion. Pennsylvania  ranks  fifth  in  the  production  of  natural  gas. 
In  recent  years,  the  development  of  the  cement  industry  has  been 
of  utmost  importance  and  the  State  leads  in  this  field,  producing 
at  times,  one  half  the  total  for  the  country  as  a whole.  Pennsyl- 
vania also  leads  in  the  quantity  of  stone  products  from  quarrying 
operations. 

3.  An  Industrial  Empire 

In  any  consideration  of  the  ability  of  the  democracies  to  out- 
produce their  enemies,  the  industrial  productivity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s great,  modern  industrial  empire  must  be  given  great 
weight.  Singlehanded,  its  production  can  be  made  to  exceed  that 
of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Axis  and  potentially  equals  that  of 
pre-war  Germany  in  terms  of  resources,  plants,  ingenuity  and 
labor  power.  The  major  part  of  this  has  been  developed  since 
1865.  Pennsylvania  has  over  17,000  manufacturing  establish- 
ments representing  an  investment  of  capital  in  excess  of  $3,000,- 
000,000,  employing  over  a million  workers  and  with  a product 
valued  in  excess  of  $6,000,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  steel  and 
metal  products  is  the  largest  single  industry  and  the  story  of  Car- 
negie, Frick,  Schwab,  Grace,  and  others  is  in  a large  measure  the 
story  of  modern  American  business.  Concentrated  in  western 
Pennsylvania  for  the  most  part,  Pennsylvania’s  steel  industry  fur- 
nished the  rails  for  the  nation’s  railway  empire,  the  structural  steel 
for  its  modern  cities,  the  armament  for  its  battleships  and  armies. 
Of  equally  vital  importance  in  more  recent  times  is  the  great 
aluminum  industry,  again  with  its  most  outstanding  center  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  This  industry  alone  may  hold  the  key 
to  the  success  of  democracy  in  the  present  crisis.  The  production 
of  textiles  and  manufactured  clothing  is  another  industry  of  im- 
portance, while  the  newly  developed  chemical  industries  have  large 
place  in  the  industrial  economy.  The  manufacture  of  food  prod- 
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ucts  is  another  phase  of  the  Pennsylvania  productive  ability  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  modern  defense. 

III.  Expanding  Travelways  and  Communication 

The  progress  noted  in  the  general  economic  development  of  our 
State  would  certainly  not  have  been  possible  had  not  the  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities  of  Pennsylvania  kept  pace. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  chapters  in  our  recent  history. 

1.  Turnpikes  and  Roads 

Attention  to  road  improvement  lapsed  markedly  after  the  canal 
and  early  railroad  boom.  The  coming  of  the  automobile  again 
shifted  attention  to  the  importance  of  roads  and  road  building. 
As  early  as  1903,  the  Sproul-Roberts  act  created  a State  depart- 
ment for  highways  and  began  a statewide  system  of  improvement. 
State  took  over  8,835  miles  of  highway  for  maintenance  and  im- 
of  the  fund  for  highway  development,  was  passed.  In  1911,  the 
State  took  over  8,835  miles  of  highway  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. Pennsylvania  was  a leader  in  the  modern  good  roads 
movement.  Bond  issues  in  1918,  1923,  and  1933,  and  further 
highway  department  legislation  resulted  in  the  rapid  development 
of  a modern  system  of  macadam  and  concrete  roads.  The  State 
has  well  over  30,000  miles  of  improved  roads.  Most  recent  pi- 
oneering was  in  the  construction  of  the  famous  super-highway, 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  which  has  set  a national  standard 
for  highway  development  of  the  future. 

2.  Expanding  the  Railroad  Network 

Canals  and  river  traffic  declined  rapidly  in  importance  after 
1865,  but  railroads  became  the  mainstay  of  the  system  of  com- 
mercial transport.  The  three  principal  Pennsylvania  systems  are 
the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Pennsylvania,  though 
other  railroads  operate  in  the  State.  The  State  has  over  12,000 
miles  and  this  railway  system  is  of  vital  importance  in  coordinat- 
ing the  national  economy.  The  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  is  one 
of  the  great  trunk-line  roads  of  the  nation. 

3.  Airways 

With  the  coming  of  the  plane,  the  development  of  airports  and 
air  transport  facilities  has  become  increasingly  important.  There 
are  over  two  hundred  airports  in  the  State  and  the  very  recent 
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development  and  improvement  of  several  has  given  Pennsylvania 
key  transport  centers.  Major  airline  routes  cross  the  State. 

4.  Communication  Facilities 

The  development  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  has  been  in 
the  main  a post-Civil  War  story.  The  State  has  over  1,000,000 
telephones  and  thousands  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  inven- 
tive and  management  genius  of  numerous  Pennsylvanians  has 
played  a part  in  the  development  of  these  improvements  in  com- 
munication. 

Pennsylvania  played  a key  role  in  the  development  of  the  major 
20th  century  contribution  to  the  communication  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation— the  radio.  The  first  broadcasting  station  in  the  world 
was  KDKA  at  Pittsburgh,  which  started  a daily  schedule  on  No- 
vember 2,  1920.  The  first  church  service  broadcast  by  radio  was 
from  the  same  station  a year  later,  and  the  first  public  address  by 
radio  was  by  Plerbert  Hoover  at  the  Duquesne  Club  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1921.  The  manufacture  of  radio  sets  and  equipments  has  be- 
come an  important  industry  in  the  State. 

5.  Pennsylvania  and  the  Automobile 

The  revolution  in  American  life  occasioned  by  the  automobile 
is  hardly  yet  appreciated.  Charles  and  Frank  Duryea,  one-time 
residents  of  Reading,  were  among  the  pioneers  in  developing  the 
first  American  motors  and  much  of  the  experimental  work  was 
carried  on  in  that  city.  Duryea  organized  the  first  factory  for 
their  production  and  in  1892  demonstrated  the  first  vehicle  pro- 
pelled by  a gasoline  motor.  About  a hundred  years  earlier,  Oliver 
Evans  had  run  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  a steam  driven 
vehicle.  Robert  Allison,  of  Port  Carbon,  is  claimed  by  historians 
of  the  industry  to  have  been  the  first  purchaser  of  an  automobile 
on  March  24,  1898.  As  earlier  indicated,  the  State  was  a leader 
in  developing  roads  to  accommodate  the  new  means  of  transpor- 
tation. It  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cars,  parts,  and  tires. 

6.  Pennsylvania  and  the  Motion  Picture 

Second  only  to  radio  as  a factor  in  influencing  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  must  be  listed  the  modern  motion  picture.  Here 
again  our  State  was  important  in  pioneer  beginnings.  The  first 
all  motion  picture  theatre  in  the  world  was  opened  at  Pittsburgh 
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on  Smithfield  Street  on  June  19,  1905,  by  John  P.  Harris  and 
Harry  Davis  of  that  city.  The  name  “nickelodeon”  was  coined 
to  suit  the  new  amusement  and  came  into  general  use  throughout 
the  country.  The  Warner  brothers,  still  leaders  in  the  industry, 
began  their  career  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Dick  Powell,  James 
Stewart,  Nelson  Eddy,  W.  C.  Fields  and  many  other  figures 
prominent  in  the  motion  picture  guild  of  actors  are  Pennsylvan- 
ians by  birth  or  association.  The  late  Tom  Mix,  cowboy  screen 
hero,  was  born  in  Cameron  county. 

IV.  Social  and  Cultural  Factors 

Since  the  Civil  War,  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  laggard  in  the 
development  of  its  social  and  cultural  institutions.  While  Phila- 
delphia lost  the  preeminent  position  which  it  earlier  enjoyed  as 
a center  of  most  new  enterprises,  the  wealth  and  position  of  the 
State  as  a whole  contributed  to  make  it  a potent  general  influence 
in  almost  every  phase  of  the  nation’s  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment during  this  period.  The  importance  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
early  development  of  the  radio  and  motion  picture  industry  is 
illustrative  of  how  the  State  still  took  a leading  place  in  new  fields 
which  influenced  the  life  of  millions  of  Americans. 

1.  Population  changes 

Pennsylvania  was  rather  completely  settled  by  Civil  War  days 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  northern-tier  counties.  Along 
with  the  nation  as  a whole,  a steady  increase  in  urbanization  is 
to  be  noted  though  the  life  of  large  numbers  continued  to  be  col- 
ored by  agricultural  influences.  The  immigrant  tide  continued 
until  a national  policy  of  control  began  to  limit  it.  In  1890,  Irish 
and  German  elements  still  predominated,  but  after  this  date  south 
European  and  Slavic  groups  came  in  increasing  numbers  and  by 
1930  constituted  over  one-half  the  foreign-born  population.  De- 
spite large  immigration,  Pennsylvania,  however,  is  still  a State 
peopled  largely  by  the  original  settlers  stock. 

2.  The  Labor  Movement 

As  a leading  industrial  center,  Pennsylvania  continued  to  be  a 
focal  point  in  the  development  of  the  labor  movement.  It  fur- 
nished an  unusual  number  of  outstanding  labor  leaders  in  Terence 
Powderly,  John  Mitchell  and  others.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  organized  at  Pittsburgh  and  was  preceded  by 
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Powclerly’s  Knights  of  Labor.  The  State  has  been  important  in 
connection  with  more  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  industrial 
democracy. 

3.  Religious  Currents 

There  were  few  remarkable  changes  in  the  religious  life  of 
Pennsylvania  during  this  period.  The  role  of  the  several  denom- 
inations continued  on  about  the  same  plane.  The  heavy  old-stock 
German  population  meant  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  continued  to  be  a strong  influence.  The  Episcopal  de- 
nomination expanded  its  organization  and  membership,  and  a re- 
markable expansion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  noted. 
Methodism  grew  most  rapidly  among  the  Protestant  sects. 

4.  Continued  Educational  Progress 

By  1865,  the  free  public  school  idea  was  firmly  established  and 
a State  system  of  education  and  teacher  training  well  founded. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  thereafter,  in  public 
education,  was  the  rise  of  the  modern  high  school,  replacing  the 
academy  and  the  private  schools  which  had  been  unable  to  provide 
the  fullest  educational  opportunities  in  the  secondary  field.  By 
1895,  every  school  district  was  authorized  to  establish  a high 
school.  Early  high  schools  were  often  two-year  affairs,  but 
today  the  four-year,  modern  high  school,  offering  a wide  variety 
of  courses  preparing  students  for  all  sorts  of  vocations,  is  pre- 
dominant. Between  1913  and  1920,  the  State  assumed  control  over 
all  the  Normal  Schools  which,  in  1927,  were  given  college  status. 
The  most  important  school  legislation  since  1834,  was  probably 
enacted  in  1921  in  the  Edmonds  Act,  which  established  minimum 
salary  standards  and  qualifications  for  teachers  and  county  super- 
intendents, centralized  teacher  certification,  set  up  a State  Council 
of  Education,  provided  for  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  in- 
creased State-aid,  and  made  other  revolutionary  improvements. 
Pennsylvania  today  stands  high  among  the  states  in  the  quality 
and  number  of  its  public  schools.  In  the  field  of  higher  education 
it  continues  to  possess  a large  number  of  excellent  colleges  and 
universities.  Of  these,  26  have  been  founded  since  1865.  The 
development  of  higher  education  for  women,  the  broadening  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  decline  of  purely  denominational  control 
together  with  the  growth  of  technical  education,  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  major  new  developments.  The  public  schools  and 
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the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  must  be  regarded  as  the 
very  foundation  of  our  modern  democracy. 

5.  Pennsylvania  in  Literature 

The  State’s  tradition  of  literary  accomplishment  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  declined  after  the  Civil  War,  either  as  to  writing  or 
publishing.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  widely  read  magazines  in  America,  and  such  names 
as  Lippincott  and  Curtis  have  upheld  the  printing  tradition  of 
Franklin  and  others.  Pennsylvania  authors  are  both  numerous  and 
distinctive  in  the  recent  period.  Margaretta  Deland,  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Agnes  Repplier,  Richard  Plarding 
Davis,  Christopher  Morley,  Joseph  Huneker,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  list,  are  names  of  Pennsylvanians  whose  literary  con- 
tributions have  been  numerous  and  nationally  famous.  Ida  Tar- 
bell  ranks  as  an  outstanding  biographer  as  well  as  a historian. 
Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer  made  monumental  contributions  with  his 
biography  of  Jay  Cooke  and  his  five-volume  history  of  the  United 
States.  John  Bach  McMaster,  native  of  New  York  and  for  fifty 
years  a Philadelphian  and  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  American  historians 
for  his  A History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  of  the  same  city,  is  famous  for  his  studies  in  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Many  other  figures  might 
be  listed. 

6.  Artistic  Accomplishments 

The  artistic  tradition  set  by  Benjamin  West  and  others  in  early 
days  was  not  weakened  by  later  Pennsylvanians.  Thomas  Eakins, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  a distinguished  portrait  painter,  while  Peter 
Rothmel  is  well  known  for  his  historical  scenes.  Edwin  Abbey, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  best  known  artists  and  illustrators 
of  the  period  between  1865  and  1911.  Maxfield  Parrish  and 
Joseph  Pennell  are  distinctive  in  the  same  field.  Violet  Oakley 
is  famous  for  the  paintings  in  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  as  well 
as  for  other  work.  One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  sculptors, 
George  Grey  Barnard,  born  at  Bellefonte,  came  to  prominence 
for  monumental  work,  which  attracted  international  attention. 
His  figures  at  the  entrance  to  the  State  Capitol  are  familiar  to 
thousands.  In  the  architectural  field,  Napoleon  LeBrun  designed 
many  outstanding  buildings  in  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
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including  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Build- 
ing. Thomas  U.  Walter  designed  many  Federal  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  Treasury  and  Capitol  Dome  in  Washington.  ■ 

7.  Pennsylvania  in  Music  and  the  Drama 

The  State  can  lay  claim  to  genuine  distinction  in  this  field  of 
cultural  development,  both  in  terms  of  composers  and  musicians. 
While  born  in  Ireland,  Victor  Herbert  was  a Pittsburgher  during 
much  of  his  musical  career.  As  composers,  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman  and  Ethelbert  Nevin  are  probably  best  known.  The  re- 
cent Cadman  symphony,  “Pennsylvania,”  is  a distinctive  work. 
PI.  T.  Burleigh,  of  Erie,  is  one  of  the  best  known  negro  composers 
and  arrangers  of  recent  time,  famous  for  his  own  work  as  well 
as  the  arrangement  of  a host  of  spirituals.  Musicians  of  distinc- 
tion who  are  Pennsylvanians  by  birth  or  association,  include 
Louise  Homer,  Paul  Althouse,  Nelson  Eddy,  Allan  Jones,  and 
others.  The  Philadelphia  Symphony  is  the  world’s  outstanding 
orchestra.  On  the  stage  of  the  post-Civil  War  era,  Edwin  Forrest, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  and  the  Drews  dominated  the  scene,  as  have  the 
Barrymores  of  more  recent  time.  John  Drew,  Jr.,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  more  recent  stage.  Motion 
picture  actors  of  note,  already  mentioned,  include  the  famous 
comedian,  W.  C.  Fields  and  “Jimmy”  Stewart,  of  Indiana.  The 
Little  Theatre  movement  has  had  an  important  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

8.  Science  and  Invention  in  Pennsylvania 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  a State  influenced  so  greatly  by  the 
currents  of  modern  industrialism,  scientists  and  inventors  of  note 
should  pace  the  changes  taking  place.  Edward  Acheson,  chemist 
and  inventor,  contributed  to  the  development  of  mining  machinery 
and  the  use  of  carborundum.  Henry  P.  Armsby,  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  was  internationally  known  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  nutritional  science.  Edgar  Eahs  Smith,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  a leading  American  chemist  and  assisted 
in  organizing  the  American  Chemical  Society.  In  the  field  of 
medicine,  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  emerged  as  one  of  the  outstanding  medical  centers 
of  the  nation.  Medical  Colleges  were  established  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1885  and  at  Temple  University  in  1901.  These 
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institutions  made  noteworthy  contributions  through  their  staffs 
to  medical  science.  John  A.  Brashear,  of  Pittsburgh,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  contributor  to  the  development  of  astro- 
nomical precision  instruments  and  the  contributions  to  knowledge 
which  they  made  possible.  John  R.  Carson  and  Dr.  Harry  Davis, 
of  the  same  city,  were  inventors,  notable  for  contributions  to  the 
development  of  radio.  Elihu  Thomson,  one  of  the  founders  of 
General  Electric,  continued  the  Franklin  tradition  in  contribution 
to  electrical  science.  In  recent  times,  the  engineering  schools  of  the 
State’s  leading  universities  and  such  institutions  as  the  Franklin 
Institute  and  the  Mellon  Institute,  have  placed  Pennsylvania  in 
the  forefront  of  modern  industrial  research  and  invention.  The 
earliest  successful  experiment  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  with  elec- 
trical lighting  was  made  at  Sunbury.  George  Westinghouse,  while 
not  a native  of  the  State,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  career 
here  and  established  the  great  electrical  industry  bearing  his  name 
in  Pittsburgh.  Charles  E.  Beecher,  native  of  Warren  County, 
was  perhaps  the  outstanding  palaeontologist  and  geologist  from 
1880  to  his  death  in  1904. 

Suggested  Special  Program  Topics:  Pennsylvania  Political  Leaders, 
1865-1942 ; Origins  and  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1873 ; Out- 
standing Pennsylvania  Governors ; Pennsylvania  in  the  War  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Cuba;  Pennsylvania’s  Contribution  of  Winning  World 
War  II ; Pennsylvania  Military  and  Naval  Leaders ; General  Tasker  H. 
Bliss;  General  Peyton  March;  Recent  Trends  in  the  Development  of 
Pennsylvania  Agriculture;  Pennsylvania’s  Position  Today  as  an  Agri- 
cultural State ; the  Mineral  Kingdom  of  Pennsylvania ; the  Rise  of  the 
Steel  Industry ; Andrew  Carnegie ; Charles  M.  Schwab ; Henry  Clay 
Frick;  Pennsylvania  Industries;  the  Good  Roads  Movement;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike;  Changes  in  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Since  the 
Civil  War;  Changes  in  Pennsylvania  Communication  Since  the  Civil 
War;  Pennsylvania’s  Role  in  the  Movie  Industry;  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Radio;  Recent  Trends  in  Pennsylvania’s  Economic  Development;  Re- 
cent Changes  in  Population;  Terence  Powderly,  Leader  of  Labor;  John 
Mitchell  and  the  United  Mine  Workers ; Pennsylvania  Leaders  of 
Labor;  Pennsylvania  Industrialists  of  Note;  Trends  in  Religious  Life 
and  Thought ; the  Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Pennsylvania ; Develop- 
ments in  Higher  Education  since  1865;  Recent  Trends  in  Pennsylvania 
Education;  Pennsylvania’s  Modern  Literary  Tradition;  Pennsylvania 
Women  of  Letters ; Pennsylvania  Men  of  Letters ; Pennsylvania  His- 
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torians ; Pennsylvania  Leaders  in  Art ; Pennsylvania’s  Sculptors  and 
Architects;  Pennsylvania  Leaders  in  Music;  Victor  Herbert;  Charles 
Wakefield  Cadman ; Joseph  Jefferson;  Pennsylvania  and  the  Stage; 
Pennsylvania’s  Scientists;  Pennsylvania  Inventors  of  Note;  John  A. 
Brashear,  Scientist  and  Humanitarian ; George  Westinghouse ; Penn- 
sylvania Leaders  in  the  Movement  for  Equal  Rights  for  Women. 
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